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Hunting Forecast Favorable 


Hunter success should be higher 
this year than it was last year, ac¬ 
cording to DEP's Wildlife Chief Dennis 
DeCarli. Hunting season opened state¬ 
wide on October 15th. 

"Pheasant is the number one game 
species for the vast majority of Con¬ 
necticut hunters," DeCarli said. 

"This year we’ve increased the number 
of pheasants stocked and improved our 
method of stocking. The result should 
be better sport for our hunters." 

For the 1977 season DEP and co¬ 
operating fish and game clubs will 
stock 47,000 pheasant in selected 
sites around the state -- an increase 
of 4,000 over 1976. Based on last 
year's successful experiment in 
Eastern Connecticut, the birds will 
be released, or "dropped," in smaller 
numbers but at more frequent intervals 
to avoid predation and dispersion. 


"We plan to have 13 drops in one 
region and at least 10 drops in the 
other three," DeCarli said. In the 
past, the standard practice was to do 
all the stocking in five large drops. 

Research on the Larson Lot Wild¬ 
life Management Area has shown that 
when the same total number of birds 
is stocked in smaller numbers at 
more frequent intervals, the percent¬ 


age of pheasants which ends up in the 
game bag is increased from 50% to 75%. 

DeCarli noted that hunter success 
usually peaks on the day the birds 
are stocked and drops to near zero 
within three days. (Cont.on Page 12) 


For detailed information on hunting seasons and 
bag limits see the official 1977-78 ABSTRACT 
OF LAWS AND REGULATIONS FOR HUNTING, 
TRAPPING AND SPORT FISHING and the 1977-78 
WATERFOWL HUNTING GUIDE available at munici¬ 
pal Town Clerks’ offices. 
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News from the: 



Areawide Waste Treatment 
Management Planning Board 

209 Court Street Middletown, Connecticut 06457 
347-3700 

By Mark Possidento, 208 Administrator 


Land Use/Water Quality Relationships 

The control of non-point pollution can 
be accomplished in two ways. One is the 
utilization of Best Management Practices to 
reduce or limit the amount of pollution. 

For example, winter cover crops can be 
planted to reduce sediment eroded from ag¬ 
ricultural land, street sweeping would re¬ 
duce the debris that could run off urban 
lands, while sedimentation ponds would 
limit the sediment loads from .construction 
activities. 

The other way, simply stated, is the 
removal of conflicting land use, such as 
the elimination of landfill sites over 
aquifers, or the limitation of development 
in environmentally sensitive areas. 

Both alternative control mechanisms 
can and will be controversial in their 
application, and thus must be applied only 
when justified by a thorough analysis. 

A major aspect of the Connecticut 208 
Program concerns the analysis of existing 
and projected land use configurations and 
their relationship to water quality. The 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act Amend¬ 
ments of 1972 mandate that all water with¬ 
in the state must meet swimmable/fishable 
status, wherever attainable, by 1983. Land 
use planning must now incorporate non-point 
source pollution control objectives as a 
major consideration if this goal is to be 
met on time. 

The land use element of the Connect¬ 
icut 208 Program provides the background 
land use information necessary to make 
decisions critical to the control of non¬ 
point sources in our state. To meet these 
needs a program has been designed to update 
and project land use and population for the 
entire state. 

Each of the fifteen RPA’s throughout 
the state will be responsible for the de¬ 
velopment of the land use element for its 
area. However, to achieve consistency 
statewide, a uniform, coordinated system 
for the collection, evaluation, storage 
and retrieval of land use and natural 
resource data related to water quality 
planning and a system for monitoring and 
updating land use on a continuing basis 
will be employed. 


The result of this program will be, 
for the first time in Connecticut, a uni¬ 
form aggregation of land use data that will 
be used for the assessment of non-point 
sources of water pollution on a watershed 
basis for the present and the future under 
the 208 Program, but will also be a valu¬ 
able tool for inland/wetland agencies, 
planning and zoning commissions, conserva¬ 
tion commissions, etc., to use in making 
water quality related decisions. The 
products of this work element and the dates 
they will be available will be as follows: 

A. The preliminary output of the study 
will consist of a series of detailed 
maps (scale 1" = 2000') to be pre¬ 
pared for the entire state which will 
depict: 

1) 1977 Land Use 

2) 1977 Land Resources (drainage 
basins, soils, major aquifers, and 
sensitive natural areas) 

3) 1977 Utility Service Areas (water, 
sewer) 

The mapping will be completed and 
published in February, 1978. 

B. The final output of the Land Use 
Study element will be in the form of 
a report, Projected Population and 
Land Use, accompanied by maps (scale 
1" = 2000’) for each region of the 
state depicting projected population 
and land use by five year increments 
to the year 2000. 

The final report, with accompanying 
maps, will be published in August, 1978. 


208 Meeting Schedules 

A major aspect of the Connecticut 208 
Program is the degree of emphasis placed 
on public participation. It is hoped that 
concerned citizens will take the time to 
attend 208 Board meetings and 208 Policy 
Advisory Committee meetings. The public 
is always welcome to attend and state its 
views on issues relevant to the future of 
our state's water quality. In order to 
encourage public participation, a tentative 
schedule for future 208 Board and 208 PAC 
meetings appears in this month's Public 
Hearing Supplement. 
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ANNUAL REPORT TO THE CITIZENS 


Each year the department prepares an annual 
k administrative report for the Governor which summa¬ 
rizes the responsibilities of the various units 
within the agency and briefly describes each unit's 
major achievements for the previous fiscal year. 
Because we have found this information extremely 
^ useful in the past, we are presenting a slightly 
edited version of the report for July 1, 1976 - 
June 30, 1977 in two installments in the Citizensj_ 
Bulletin . 

L 

In this issue, you will find the reports for 
the last fiscal year of the central staff units in 
the Office of the Commissioner and the line units 
i, in the Division of Conservation and Preservation. 
Next month we will carry the reports for the Divi¬ 
sion of Environmental Quality. We hope you find 
this information useful. 

PART 1: 

Office of the Commissioner 

L The Office of the Conunissioner carries out 
staff functions in support of all agency 
programs. It is responsible for overall 
planning and coordination, public informa- 
l tion and education, natural resources in¬ 
formation gathering and dissemination, bud¬ 
geting and financial administration, pur¬ 
chasing, personnel, license sales and 
| revenue collection. 

Information and Education 

1 The Information and Education Unit is re¬ 
sponsible for informing the public about 
environmental laws, policies, and programs; 
fostering public understanding of the need 
^ for sound use of the state's natural re¬ 
sources; and encouraging safety among hunt¬ 
ers and boaters. The staff assists all 
units within the Department with their com- 
k munication needs, serves citizens directly 
by answering individual inquiries., and 
assists volunteer hunter safety instructors 
and boating safety organizations in carry¬ 
ing out programs required by statute. 

Since 1975 the unit has also assumed sev¬ 
eral functions previously carried out by 
other units, including: processing all de¬ 
partmental regulations in accordance with 
the Connecticut Administrative Procedures 
Act; assisting in the preparation and re¬ 
view of environmental impact evaluations 
under the Connecticut Environmental Policy 
Act; serving as liaison with the state's 
Conservation Commissions and environmental 
groups; coordinating the adoption of the 
civil penalties program. 


In 1976-77, the unit staff accomplished 
the following: 

Information Program : wrote and dissemi- 
nated 97 media releases covering all de¬ 
partmental programs and issued a weekly 
fishing advisory from April to October; 
responded to 13,000 telephone inquiries 
and mailed 13,500 letters and information 
packets; published 11 issues of the 16-page 
PEP Citizens' Bulletin ; revised 5 depart- 
mental publications; coordinated and 
staffed a departmental speaker's bureau 
and the Governor's State Information 
Bureau. 

Education Program : carried out a pilot 
program to serve 500 teachers with curric¬ 
ulum materials on selected environmental 
subjects geared to individual teacher's 
needs; administered a film loan program 
for teachers and civic groups which handled 
442 film requests. 

Hunting Safety and Boating Safety Programs : 
updated, approved and mailed 7,900 packets 
of boating safety education material to 
students and instructors; mailed 6,500 
packets of hunter safety education instruc¬ 
tional materials to hunter safety instruc¬ 
tors; held a statewide workshop for all 
volunteer hunter safety instructors; spoke 
on several radio talk shows; and prepared 
and manned an exhibit at the Boat Show in 
Hartford. 

Miscellaneous : processed 20 sets of admin¬ 

istrative regulations in accordance with 
the Connecticut Administrative Procedures 
Act; assisted in the review and preparation 
of three environmental impact evaluations; 
served as administrative hearing officer 
for three adjudicative proceedings; pro¬ 
vided information and assistance to Conser¬ 
vation Commissions and environmental groups 
and updated the Directory of Connecticut 
Environmental Organizations; and revised 
draft civil penalties regulations for ille¬ 
gal filling. 

Natural Resources Center 

The Natural Resources Center is responsible 
for producing and collating all natural re¬ 
source baseline data necessary to accurate 
air, water and land use decisions. The 
Center's multidisciplinary technical staff 
serves other state and local agencies as 
well as the units within the Department by 
centralizing natural resource information, 
coordinating existing data collection pro¬ 
grams, and developing clear and usable ed¬ 
ucational systems and formats. In 1975, 
the Center assumed the additional responsi- 
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bility of administering grants under the 
federal Title III Water Resources Planning 
Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-80), and coordinating 
a comprehensive water resource management 
planning program within the Department. 

The Center's Geological and Natural History 
Survey continued to compile systematic in¬ 
ventories of basic natural resource data 
which have advanced the State's knowledge 
in physiography, hydrology, biology, atmo¬ 
spherics, and earth materials (bedrock 
geology, surficial geology, and soil). The 
Survey's significant achievements last year 
include: the initiation of statewide com¬ 

pilations of detailed bedrock and surficial 
geology, seismicity and tectonic studies; 
the addition of 104,000 acres of detailed 
soil survey; a statewide evaluation of 
favorable groundwater areas; the develop¬ 
ment of a groundwater assessment model; the 
establishment of drainage area boundaries; 
the publication of an endangered species 
update; and a more definitive work on eco¬ 
systems inventories and natural areas 
identification. 

The Center held natural resource workshops 
for local decision making agencies in which 
nearly 901 of the towns in Connecticut par¬ 
ticipated. A second series of workshops 
has been initiated which will emphasize the 
relationship of natural resource systems 
to political boundaries and the local reg¬ 
ulatory responsibility. 

Open Space Acquisition 

This unit is responsible for the acquisi¬ 
tion, by purchase, devise or gift, of all 
lands required by the Department for its 
many programs including lands for flood 
control, parks, forests, hunting areas, 
fishing access and boat launching areas. 
Additional responsibilities are the admin¬ 
istration of the Grants-in-Aid program and 
assistance to municipalities. To accom¬ 
plish this the unit is divided into three 
working units; appraisal, acquisition and 
grants-in-aid, under the supervision of a 
chief and assistant chief. 

During the 1976-77 fiscal year, the Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Protection acquired 
1,857.65 acres valued at $2,558,142. This 
included 1,044 acres for game management, 
499 acres for Parks, 244 acres as forest 
land and 70 acres for flood control pro¬ 
grams. Of the total, 427 acres were re¬ 
ceived as gifts to the State. Acquisition 
of land rights, for the Quinnipiac River 
State Park and the Norwalk River Flood 
Control Project were also completed. 

The appraisal section prepares staff ap¬ 
praisals, reviews fee appraisals, prepares 
condemnation cases and is generally respon¬ 
sible for the justification of all values 
of land acquired or leased by the Depart¬ 
ment or under the Grants-in-Aid program. 
During the current year, the unit prepared 


or evaluated 81 appraisal reports on 
4,578.74 acres of land valued at over 
$8,430,550. In addition this Unit prepared 
two condemnation cases for the Attorney 
General, as well as 10 cost estimates and 
7 rental reports. 

The municipal Grant-in-Aid program has 
assisted a total of 70 communities in the 
acquisition and development of park lands. 

Municipalities presented 20 new applica¬ 
tions for the acquisition of 2,604 acres 
of land for parks and recreation. The 
total estimated cost of these acquisitions 
is $6,806,000. Federal funds reimbursed 
to the towns totaled $2,021,167.50. The 
cost of reimbursing the State's share of 
these acquisitions was $837,362. There are 
currently 11 acquisition applications, 
totaling 1,128 acres and valued at 
$3,980,128, pending State and federal 
approvals. 

Connecticut's towns are increasing their 
efforts in the preparation of applications 
for the development of park lands. During 
the fiscal year, nine new applications 
totaling $1,237,600 were received and com¬ 
pleted. Three of the nine have received 
partial payment. The total requests ap¬ 
proved for the fiscal year were valued at 
$650,000. 

In addition to the municipal Grant-in-Aid 
program the State has received approval of 
various projects and reimbursement for 
several acquisitions. Three State projects 
involving a total of 960 acres and ap¬ 
praised at $3,710,960 have been approved 
for acquisition. Federal reimbursements 
totalling $934,750 have been received. One 
State development application has been 
approved for $217,260. 

Planning and Coordination 

The Office of Planning and Coordination is 
a staff unit which provides: staff support 
to the Commissioner, intra- and inter¬ 
departmental coordination, review of pro¬ 
posed federal and state funded projects for 
environmental impacts, centralized permit 
information and handling, legislative 
liaison and coordination, continuous plan¬ 
ning for and preparation of the State 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan 
(SCORP) and planning for other major land 
use, preservation, environmental quality 
and recreational activities. 

Environmental Impact Review and Coordina¬ 
tion. The unit during the past year has 
developed and coordinated the agency re¬ 
sponses to approximately 750 proposed pro¬ 
jects which were either direct federal or 
state projects or funded by these levels of 
government. The bulk of these reviews were 
part of the A-95 process but also include 
Environmental Impact Statements (EIS) and 
Industrial and Business Developments (IBD). 
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Pursuant to the requirements of the Con¬ 
necticut Environmental Policy Act (CEPA) 
this office has been involved with the 
hiring of consulting firms for the purpose 
of preparing Environmental Impact Evalua¬ 
tions (EIE) for two Departmental projects. 
Presently an EIE is being written in-house 
for the expansion of day use facilities at 
Rocky Neck State Park. 

State Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan 
(SCORP). SCORP is presently being updated 
with a refinement of the supply and demand 
aspects of recreation a major focus of this 
effort. This plan is necessary to continue 
Connecticut's eligibility in the grant-in- 
aid program of the U.S. Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. The current funding 
level of $5 million from this program is 
available to the State and municipal 
governments for acquisition and development 
of recreation facilities. 

Land Use, Recreation and Preservation Plan¬ 
ning. The unit's staff participated in a 
number of planning projects this year in¬ 
cluding the Appalachian Trail preservation 
program, the Shepaug River National Scenic 
River Feasibility Study, and the Council on 
Water Company Lands. The various mono¬ 
graphs and reports researched and published 
include: Connecticut's Alluvial Valley 

Heritage , Connecticut's Marine Heritage 
Landscape , Eastern Connecticut's Textile 
Heritage , Public Works Projects: An Anal ¬ 
ysis of Recreational Use Potential in Se ¬ 
lected Connecticut Municipalites , and Rec ¬ 
reational Reuse Potential of Selected 
Department of Transportation Properties . 

Legislative Liaison. A legislative liaison 
and coordination function between the Con¬ 
necticut General Assembly and the various 
Departmental Units is provided through this 
office. 

Bureau of Administration 

The Bureau of Administration is responsible 
for budget preparation, management of all 
departmental funds, liaison and account¬ 
ability for federal aid programs, personnel 
activities including recruiting, purchasing 
and inventory control, licensing and regis¬ 
tration issuance including all hunting and 
fishing licenses, central services, and 
management and cost analysis of the Depart¬ 
ment's operations. There are five major 
sections of the Bureau carrying out these 
functions. 

The Personnel Section administered the per¬ 
sonnel and payroll activities of an average 
of 690 full-time employees and over 800 
seasonal workers. Responses were made to 
1,682 applications for employment. There 
were also 207 terminations, appointments 
and promotions processed and 135 personal 
interviews conducted with applicants. 

The Personnel Section is also responsible 
for the development, maintenance and imple¬ 
mentation of the agency's Affirmative 
Action Plan. The Plan states in part that 


"it is the policy of the Department of 
Environmental Protection to provide equal 
employment opportunities to all applicants 
and employees without regard to race, 
color, religion, age, sex, physical handi¬ 
cap, criminal record, national origin, 
ancestry, mental disorder, marital status, 
or political beliefs." 

As first steps in the implementation of its 
Affirmative Action Plan, the Department of 
Environmental Protection has participated 
in the WIN and CETA programs in cooperation 
with the State Labor Department and the 
State Personnel Department. Both of these 
are federal-state programs to provide 
training for the unemployed. A recruitment 
program to reach "target groups" has been 
implemented and the agency's Affirmative 
Action Plan has been tentatively approved 
by the Commission on Human Rights and 
Opportunities. 

Another new personnel activity has dealt 
with collective bargaining and the new 
state employees' contracts. This section 
has participated in distributing Union 
election information and in training pro¬ 
grams for the contracts. 

The Management Analysis Section functions 
as the staff arm of the Bureau Director. 

The section assists with any necessary 
studies and analyses and, during 1976-77, 
the unit served as the agency representa¬ 
tive in all collective bargaining matters. 
Further, unit activities included: the 
negotiation of the final approval of indi¬ 
rect cost rates for FY 74-76, the maintain¬ 
ing of energy usage by the Department, and 
a- study on space requirements at the 
Washington Street facility. 

The Purchasing and Central Services Section 
planned for an allocated office and storage 
space, maintained motor vehicle and inven¬ 
tory control programs, initiated communica¬ 
tions equipment requests, provided central¬ 
ized mail and stock room services and 
processed purchase orders as received. 

The Financial Services Section managed the 
$13.4 million operating budget of the 
Department, including 34 different federal 
programs which accounted for over $6 mil¬ 
lion in receipts during the fiscal year. 
Grants of nearly $7.2 million were made to 
municipalities for various environmental 
programs. 

The License and Revenue Section collected 
revenue from various departmental sources 
and administered many of the varied li¬ 
censing programs. The major programs were 
the licensing of lobstermen and commercial 
fishermen, the licensing of sportsmen, and 
the issuing of permits to deer hunters. 

Over 11,000 archery, shotgun and muzzle- 
loader permits were issued for deer hunt¬ 
ing, bringing in revenue in excess of 
$91,000. As a service to employees of the 
Department, the section has undertaken the 
sale of monthly bus passes for the State 
owned and supported commuter bus lines. 
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Division of 

Conservation & Preservation 

Theodore B. Bampton, Deputy Commissioner 

This division deals with the conservation 
and preservation of natural resources. It 
is composed of central office units and a 
field organization of five regional offices 
which carry out law enforcement, mainte¬ 
nance and other essential management func¬ 
tions at Department facilities throughout 
the State. 

Fish and Water Life 

It is the responsibility of the Fish and 
Water Life Unit to provide a satisfactory 
level of fishing success for more than 
220,000 licensed fresh water anglers and 
more than 200,000 unlicensed juveniles. 

High quality sport fishing must be main¬ 
tained without endangering the abundance 
of any species of fish upon which future 
generations will depend for recreation and 
food. This is becoming more and more dif¬ 
ficult in view of the increase in fishing 
pressure. A recent survey of more than 
56,000 licensed fishermen indicated that 
Connecticut licensed anglers spent more 
than 6,500,000 man days in pursuit of their 
recreation. 

It is the further responsibility of the 
unit to manage the marine and anadromous 
fishery resources so as to provide optimum 
sustained yields of finfish, lobsters and 
blue crabs for both sport fishermen and 
commercial fishermen. The National Marine 
Fisheries Service in Current Fisheries 
Statistics 6256 calculated that in 1973-74 
fiscal year 798,000 persons participated 
in marine recreational fishing in Connect¬ 
icut waters. The 1975 National Survey of 
Hunting and Fishing and Associated Recre ¬ 
ation indicates that marine fishermen fish 
an average of 10 man days a year. Marine 
recreational fishermen thus fish nearly 
8,000,000 man days a year. 

Sport fishing in the inland and marine 
regions represents more than 14,500,000 
man days of recreation and generates annual 
expenditures in excess of $100,000,000. 

Since most fishermen's purchases are sub¬ 
ject to the 7 percent sales tax or the 10 
cents per gallon gas tax, angler expendi¬ 
tures represent at least $7,000,000 in 
state taxes. 

TROUT STOCKING PROGRAM. During 1976-77 the 
unit stocked 890,670 catchable trout weigh¬ 
ing 349,699 pounds. The unit also stocked 
450,000 kokanee fingerlings, 426,000 trout 
fingerlings and fry and 83,250 Atlantic 
salmon smolts. A total of 3,114,000 dis¬ 
ease free trout eggs were supplied to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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TROPHY FISH AWARDS PROGRAM. During the 
fiscal year the Commissioner presented 
trophy fish awards to 123 lucky anglers. 

) 

WILLIMANTIC RIVER NO KILL AREA. The second 
year of the special "no kill" regulation on 
this two mile section of river has been 
very successful. Angler use is increasing 
and anglers are experiencing very high 
quality fishing. Limited creel census work 
indicates that more than 18 percent of the 
angler caught fish are holdovers from the 
1976 spring stocking. 

NORTHERN PIKE PROGRAM. The northern pike 
spawning run into the Bantam Lake tribu¬ 
taries and marshes was very small for the 
second year in a row. In spite of the 
small numbers of adult spawners, fingerling 
pike production in the marshes appears to 
be excellent. Northern pike spawning suc¬ 
cess in the Connecticut River is expected 
to be poor as a result of wide fluctuations 
in water levels and water temperatures at 
spawning time. 


SHAD. Statistical data on the 1977 shad 
run is not complete as yet, therefore, the 
size of the run cannot be accurately esti¬ 
mated at this time. Preliminary data does 
indicate that the 1977 shad run was smaller 
than the 1976 run which numbered some 
740,000 fish. Population estimates will be > 
completed by late summer. The 1977 angler 
catch of shad at the Enfield Dam was the 
poorest on record. While a total of 6,316 
anglers took 2,576 shad there is no evi¬ 
dence to indicate that the 1977 shad run 
was smaller than anticipated. These fish 
did not hold, even for short periods, in 
the pool below the Enfield Dam and thus 
were not available to sport fishermen. 

Approximately 200,000 shad were passed over 
the Holyoke dam, the second highest number 
passed over this dam in the 23 years the 
fish passage facility has been in operation. 

The numbers of shad below the Greenville 
Dam on the Thames River in Norwich in¬ 
creased appreciably. Angler catches of 
shad were considerably increased from pre¬ 
vious years with some anglers reporting 
taking and releasing as many as 35 to 40 
fish. Fish passage facilities are urgently 
needed at this dam and two upstream dams to 
allow shad and other anadromous fish to 
move upstream to more extensive spawning 
and nursery areas. 


PUBLIC FISHING PONDS - QUINEBAUG VALLEY 
HATCHERY. The public fishing ponds at the 
Quinebaug Valley Hatchery were open on 
weekends and holidays from March 5 through 
May 30, 1977. Public use of thse ponds was 
very heavy until opening day of the regular ) 
fishing season. After April 16th fishing 
pressure dropped off to the extent that on 
some weekends in May only twenty to thirty 
anglers used the facility. 


* 

ATLANTIC SALMON RESTORATION. A total of 
83,250 Atlantic salmon smolts were stocked 
in the imprint ponds adjacent to the Rain- 
k bow Dam Fishway and directly into the 

Farmington River. The imprint ponds were 
stocked in mid-March and most of the smolts 
had left the ponds and started their sea¬ 
ward migration by mid-April. 

During the fiscal year a total of 6 adult 
salmon were taken in the Connecticut River 
System. The first fish from the main stem 

* of the river was a seven pound male taken 
in the fish passage facility at Holyoke in 
September, 1976. A seven pound male 
salmon, the first angler-caught Atlantic 

. salmon to come from the Connecticut River 
system in more than 100 years, was taken 
below the Leesville Dam in the Salmon River 
on May 3, 1977. Unfortunately, this fish 
k was not kept alive. Another adult salmon 
was taken by a commercial shad fisherman in 
the Hadlyme reach of the main stem. This 
fish also died. On June 14 an angler 
caught the second salmon of the year to be 
k taken from the pool below the Leesville Dam 
in the Salmon River. This fish was kept 
alive and transported to the Berkshire 
National Fish Hatchery where it will be 

> held for brood stock. Another angler- 
caught salmon was taken below the Leesville 
Dam on June 22. This fish was also kept 
alive and is being held at the Berkshire 

* National Fish Hatchery. 

One male salmon taken in the Holyoke fish¬ 
way in the fall of 1976 was used to fertil¬ 
ize the eggs from four Penobscot River 
(Maine) females. The smolts produced from 
these eggs will probably be stocked in the 
Connecticut River during the spring of 
1979. 

CONSTRUCTION. Three marine boat launching 
areas were completely rebuilt during the 
last year. Minor repairs were made to 
l, numerous other launching areas. 

Y.C.C. personnel constructed three small 
quarantine ponds at the Quinebaug Valley 
Fish Hatchery and department personnel 
later constructed a building over these 
ponds. These ponds are used for holding 
select strains or species of salmonids for 
a one year quarantine period before the 

► fish are introduced into the hatchery 
proper. 

MARINE. During the fiscal year marine per¬ 
ky sonnel investigated and reviewed 28 coastal 
wetland applications, 61 dredge and fill 
applications and 23 discharge (Federal 404) 
applications. Personnel attended 15 hear- 
^ ings and investigated 15 wetland and dredge 
and fill violations. 

Commercial fishing statistics are now much 
more accurate than they were in the past 

* due to new reporting systems and improved 
data processing. During the past fiscal 
year 591 commercial lobstermen harvested 
561,500 pounds of lobsters with a whole¬ 


sale value of $1,190,000. Personal use 
lobster fishermen (2230 of which 536 did 
not fish) caught 59,600 pounds of lobsters 
with a retail value of $179,000. 

The menhaden catch of 11,150,000 pounds 
taken by purse seiners had a dockside value 
in excess of $500,000. Finfish taken by 
other methods such as gill nets, seines, 
etc. totaled 83,000 pounds with a dockside 
value of $60,000. Figures on the trawl 
fishery are not presently available. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Requests for permits to 
apply chemicals for the control of algae 
and rooted aquatic vegetation leveled off 
this year. Following a 50 percent increase 
to 338 permits in 1975-76, the number 
dropped to 310 in 1976-77. 

Pollution-caused fish kills continue to be 
relatively rare. In the inland region, 
only eight small fish kills were recorded 
during the fiscal year. In the marine 
region, four substantial menhaden kills 
took place in New Haven Harbor and areas 
to the west. These may have been four 
separate incidents or may have been inter¬ 
related. The exact cause of the menhaden 
kills could not be determined but they are 
an annual occurrence in these areas. 

Forestry 

The Forestry Unit is responsible for pro¬ 
moting management of forest lands on an 
integrated multiple use basis. The aim of 
multiple use forest management is to insure 
for the public the benefits of aesthetics, 
forest products, recreation, water, and 
wildlife. 

In carrying out this responsibility the 
unit manages State-owned forest land, pro¬ 
motes multiple use management on private 
woodlands, produces seedling trees for re¬ 
forestation and wildlife enhancement, and 
prevents and controls forest fires. 

STATE LANDS MANAGEMENT. The demand for 
fuelwood increased to the point where it 
was necessary to reduce program administra¬ 
tion in other fields. More than 10,000 
cords of hardwood were sold, with a revenue 
value of $28,000. Although requests for 
permits to cut wood exceeded the number of 
areas prepared, more than 2,500 individuals 
and families were accommodated. 

Despite increasing problems with unautho¬ 
rized cutting, the fuelwood program con¬ 
tinued to be an excellent means of public 
forest-management education. 

The administrative time required by the 
cordwood program led to a reduction in the 
number of sawtimber sales. However, nearly 
2,500,000 board feet of sawlog stumpage was 
sold, producing revenues of nearly 
$100,000. State-managed lands continue 
to be an important source of material for 
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the Connecticut wood industry. Timber 
harvesting removes over-mature, dead, dying 
and defective trees, improving the forest 
habitat for wildlife and recreation, and 
provides a source of employment and other 
economic benefits to the private sector. 

STATE FOREST NURSERY. More than 2.1 mil¬ 
lion tree and shrub seedlings were sold 
during the year. This is a 25% increase 
over 1976 and marks the fourth consecutive 
year of increased production. After three 
years without a price change, inflated pro¬ 
duction costs resulted in a $2.00 rise in 
1977 Forest Planting Stock prices to $36.00 
per 1,000 seedlings. 

The "Buffer Bunch" program, offering 50 
selected seedlings to urban landowners, 
continued to be an outstanding success. 

Some 2,810 bunches were sold. A new "Con¬ 
servation/Wildlife Packet" offer containing 
150 trees and shrubs was initiated, and, 
like the Buffer Bunch, was also very pop¬ 
ular, with 419 packets sold. Nursery in¬ 
come for the year was approximately 
$80,000. 

GOODWIN FOREST CONSERVATION CENTER. Atten¬ 
dance decreased somewhat during the year, 
reflecting budget restraints faced by 
public schools. However, 7,200 people made 
use of the Center Museum, tours, walks and 
educational programs conducted by Director 
Lois Kelley. New programs included a small 
nursery transplant bed; the establishment 
of a select, aphid-resistant, white spruce 
seed orchard; continued work on an arbore¬ 
tum of native trees and shrubs; and major 
renovations of the Center itself. 

COOPERATIVE FOREST MANAGEMENT PROGRAM. 

While requests for technical forestry 
advice and assistance on privately-owned 
woodland increased during the year, the 
number of actual assists decreased consid¬ 
erably when compared with past years. Al¬ 
though more than 13,000 incidental requests 
were answered by phone and/or letter, only 
about 600 on-the-ground assists were pro¬ 
vided. 

Although wood production is rarely the main 
use of forest land in Connecticut, each 
year the value of this renewable resource 
becomes evident to more of our residents. 
The fiscal year value of wood products 
harvested exceeded 12.5 million dollars, 
and nearly 600 individuals made their 
living in forest industries. In effect, 
the forests form the basis for all other 
natural resource considerations in the 
State, and do much to make Connecticut an 
attractive place in which to live and work. 

FOREST LAND CLASSIFICATIONS. Certification 
of Forest land for tax purposes under the 
provisions of Connecticut General Statute 
Section 12-107d continued to reflect public 
resistance to development pressure and in¬ 
creasing property taxes. There were 310 
new certificates issued; 14 cancellations 
and 134 amendments to existing certifi¬ 


cates. A net gain of 24,900.15 acres cer¬ 
tified as forest land raised the State-wide 
total to 460,403.278 acres. 

FOREST FIRE CONTROL. 1976 was character¬ 
ized by a relatively short but severe fire 
season. There were 986 reported forest 
fires which burned 2,665 acres. The 
average fire size of 2.8 acres was somewhat 
larger than in past years, which may indi¬ 
cate the need for more training. The 
largest fire occurred in Monroe, on April 
15. Starting from a series of small, 
train-caused fires, the conflagration 
burned more than 250 acres and required 
three days to extinguish. 

Fire suppression costs continued to climb. 
Nearly $70,000.00 was paid directly to 
volunteer fire companies, trained personnel 
and Forest Fire Wardens. Adding Department 
expenses for personnel and equipment, the 
total bill for 1976 exceeded $85,000.00. 
Considering that we were billed for only 
21% of the fires reported, it becomes evi¬ 
dent that forest fire control is a major 
budgetary item. 

Evidence of the need for a more active 
public information and education program 
can be found in the fact that 35% of the 
forest fires were caused by children. A 
fire prevented is far less expensive than a 
fire that has to be extinguished. 

During the past year, State personnel dis¬ 
tributed more than 350,000 pieces of Smokey 
Bear fire prevention material. The Unit's 
Smokey costumes were used more than 100 
times, reaching thousands of Connecticut 
residents with a fire safety message. In 
addition, fire control personnel were in¬ 
terviewed by many television, radio, and 
newspaper representatives. 

Overall, the fire program was a qualified 
success. More personnel, more and better 
equipment, additional training and a more 
effective fire prevention program will be 
required to do a truly good job on forest 
fire control. 

Law Enforcement 

The Law Enforcement Unit is responsible for 
planning, organizing and exercising techni¬ 
cal supervision over all law enforcement 
functions within the Division of Conserva¬ 
tion and Preservation. 

These law enforcement activities involve 
four areas: wildlife, recreation, boating 
and commercial fishing. It is this Unit's 
obligation to enforce the General Statutes 
and administrative regulations that govern 
these activities. 

Wildlife law enforcement includes all the 
laws and regulations that protect and con¬ 
trol the harvest of game and non-game birds 
and animals, and all of the fish taken by 
non-commercial methods. 


Recreational law enforcement involves con¬ 
trolling people who use State parks, 
forest, campgrounds, boat launching areas 
^ and all other facilities developed by this 
agency for public recreation. 

Boating law enforcement requires this Unit 
to coordinate the boating enforcement 
a efforts of the local communities and the 
lake authorities throughout the state. In 
order to receive federal funds the Unit 
must meet the requirements of the Federal 
n Boat Safety Act of 1971 and cooperate with 
the U.S. Coast Guard in reporting boating 
accidents and other statistics as required. 
The federal monies received from the U.S. 
Coast Guard to assist in administering the 
state's boating program were used in part 
to reimburse the various municipalities and 
lake authorities that cooperated with the 
state in boating law enforcement. The sum 
^ of $108,970.12 was used for this purpose. 

Commercial fishing entails the enforcement 
of all the laws and regulations governing 
^ the taking, possessing and selling of 
marine finfish and Crustacea and those 
species of fish taken commercially in the 
inland waters of this state. 

L 

The seasonal patrolmen training course, re¬ 
quired by law, was administered to 99 sea¬ 
sonal patrolmen prior to their assignment 
to the Unit's recreational facilities. 

In 1976-77 field personnel, primarily con¬ 
servation officers, made 3,160 arrests and 
issued 2,004 warnings for violations of 
^ laws and regulations enforced by this De¬ 
partment. The majority of the arrests were 
for violations of laws and regulations con¬ 
cerning hunting, fishing, commercial fish- 
k. eries and boating. An additional 127 

arrests were made by other police officers 
and reported to the Law Enforcement Unit by 
field officers. Of the combined total of 
3,287 arrests, 90% resulted in convictions. 


Parks and Recreation 


The Parks and Recreation Unit is responsi¬ 
ble for the administration and planning of 
recreational facilities and programs on 
190,000 acres of land managed by the De- 
^ partment. 

k Major recreation activities provided for 
include swimming, picnicking, camping, his- 
^ toric site visitation, trail use and boat¬ 
ing. These recreation activities are car- 
, ried out in state parks, in recreation 
sites on state forests, in state resource 
^ management areas, and in state boat launch 
ramp areas. More than 10,000,000 visits 
are made to these state facilities by the 
public each year. 
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The heavy attendance at State Parks on July 
4th forced the closing of all parks with 
swimming areas at some time during the day. 
All state camping areas were filled for the 
July 4th weekend. 


On August 9th, the center of Hurricane Belle 
struck the western portion of the State. 
Sherwood Island State Park suffered the 
greatest damage and was without power for 
over four days. As a result of the hurri¬ 
cane, the campgrounds at all State Parks 
were evacuated. 

Tons of mussels rolled up in ribbon kelp 
were deposited on the beach and in the 
water near the shore at Harkness Memorial 
State Park. As it was virtually impossible 
to clean up the area, the beach had to be 
closed for several weeks. 

The bathing area at Mashamoquet Brook was 
closed for the summer because of a high 
coliform count caused by low water flow and 
farmyard run-off in the watershed. As this 
basin is devoid of aquifers, a capital pro¬ 
ject should be initiated to install a 
chlorinated, re-circulating pool in order 
to provide constant, safe bathing facili¬ 
ties . 

Alternate freezing and thawing have caused 
rapid deterioration of the tracks at 
Dinosaur State Park. As a result, the 
large trackway was covered with soil and 
seeded until funds became available to 
properly exhibit the tracks to the public. 
However, funds were allocated to construct 
an aluminum geodesic dome over the smaller 
trackway, and two different private orga¬ 
nizations are raising funds which will be 
used to help provide educational materials 
for the park. 

Miss Little, who had life use of the 
Kellogg Estate at Osbornedale State Park, 
died on August 4, 1976. To comply with 
the covenants of the Will, this Department 
must provide a plan for development of the 
land within three years. This plan must 
be approved by the trustees, before the 
residual estate and any monies can be 
transferred to this Department. 

Requests by television and radio stations, 
various law enforcement units, weather 
bureaus and other private groups and indi¬ 
viduals to construct facilities on state- 
owned peaks and ridgetops is overwhelming. 
Unless stricter controls can be maintained 
against these pressures, our scenic areas 
and vistas will become hardware cities. 

A court decision on October 4, 1976, 
awarded a portion of the Bridle Trail 
which extends from Naugatuck to Southbury 
to the Solberg family. 

Hang-gliding continues as a popular recre¬ 
ational pursuit at Talcott Mountain State 
Park. Unfortunately, however, due to 
pilot error, the first fatality occurred 
last fall. 

There was a marked increase in the number 
of buses being scheduled into State Parks 
in an effort to combat the energy problem. 
In addition, a new Title XX program ef¬ 
fected this spring provides free bus ser- 
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vice and entry into various park and rec¬ 
reation areas for the youth of low-income 
families from the ten cities with the 
largest combined aid for dependent chil¬ 
dren and the greatest general assistance 
caseloads. As of June 24, 1977 980 bus 
permits were issued for this project 
alone. 

The Army Corps of Engineers approved the 
application for the groin construction at 
Sherwood Island State Park. 

Due to the severe winter weather, excel¬ 
lent skating was available at many State 
Parks. Excellent cross-country skiing was 
also available on all Departmental lands. 

In addition, the Mohawk Mountain Ski Area 
had one of its most successful seasons. 

Because of a limited water supply, an ease¬ 
ment was obtained which extends the water¬ 
line through private property on the west 
side of Sherwood Island State Park. 

During the winter months, 670 picnic tables 
were cut from department milled lumber, 
assembled and distributed. 


Property Management 

This Unit is responsible for property 
management and all matters incidental 
thereto such as leases, agreements, ease¬ 
ments, land exchange, land records, in- 
house surveys, encroachments and inspection 
of properties acquired with federal funds. 
It also performs certain other duties in¬ 
cluding the acquisition of specific prop¬ 
erties important to agency programs. 

Because the Unit initiated the negotia¬ 
tions, it completed the purchase of the 
Quinnipiac River Marshes (the largest par¬ 
cel of tidal wetlands in Connecticut in 
private ownership), which includes 540 
acres of tidal marshes in the towns of 
North Haven, New Haven and Hamden. Of the 
$297,121 purchase price, the State will re¬ 
ceive a 75% reimbursement from federal 
funds. 

The Connecticut Department of Agriculture 
received authorization to use eleven plots 
on Department of Environmental Protection 
lands across the State for Community Gar¬ 
dens. In addition, several transfers of 
custody and control have been affected 
between the DEP and various other depart¬ 
ments and towns including transfers of 
custody and control from the DEP: 

To the Department of Mental Retarda¬ 
tion for a portion of Harkness Memorial 
State Park in Waterford; 

To the Department of Children and 
Youth Services for a parcel of land 
located at Quinebaug Pond Park in 
Killingly; 


To the Town of Stonington for the 
construction and maintenance of a 
memorial park; and 

To the Town of Killingly for the 
creation of a beach and recreational 
facility on the remaining portion of 
Quinebaug Pond Park. 

As part of the Quinnipiac River Flood Con¬ 
trol Project in New Haven, this Unit ar¬ 
ranged for the removal of 43 houses from a 
flood prone area which will be used as an 
addition to the Quinnipiac River State 
Park. This Unit also negotiated the re¬ 
moval of several houses in the flood con¬ 
trol areas in the Towns of Newington and 
Ridgefield. 

Annual inspections of properties acquired 
using HUD funds were completed and tri- 
annual inspections of lands acquired under 
the Open Space Program administered by BOR 
were conducted. 

The Valley Railroad lease has been amended 
to run for 25 years commencing in 1977. 
This Agreement provides for the operation 
and maintenance of a scenic recreational 
railroad along the west bank of the Con¬ 
necticut River extending from Old Saybrook 
to Middletown. 

The Department of Transportation trans¬ 
ferred seven parcels of surplus land to 
this Agency while two parcels of land were 
transferred from the Department of Environ 
mental Protection to the Department of 
Transportation for highway purposes. 


Wildlife Management 

The Wildlife Unit is responsible for more 
than 325 species of wildlife which exist in 
Connecticut. Only about 40 of these 
species are considered game animals while 
the remainder are classified as non-game. 
Some species require little management 
because their living needs are broad or 
because they are migratory. Other year- 
round resident species require intensive 
management. Wildlife management activities 
include research, habitat management, lib¬ 
eration and propagation, and the adminis¬ 
tration of laws and regulations. 

Research: The Wildlife Unit employs var¬ 

ious techniques to monitor wildlife species 
of special concern. An aerial inventory 
was conducted to provide information on 
wintering waterfowl, and spring brood 
counts of waterfowl were made by canoe on 
various ponds throughout the state. Other 
inventories were carried out on woodcock, 
quail, beaver, ruffed grouse, osprey, and 
the bald eagle. 

The second year of a beaver productivity 
study was completed. Unlike other species, 
harvest yields cannot be used as a direct 
indicator of abundance. Therefore, this 
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unit is developing other methods to provide 
information which assure that beaver con¬ 
tinue to thrive in a balanced environment. 

> 

The wild turkey restoration project is 
progressing satisfactorily. A University 
of Connecticut student was hired to monitor 
k the behavior, productivity and survival of 
turkeys released in 1975. Radio trans¬ 
mitters were placed on six turkeys so their 
movements could be more easily tracked. 
Early data indicates that the population 
has increased significantly and has spread 
several miles from the original release 
site. 

In conjunction with the U.S. Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service and other states, the Unit is 
obligated to band various species of water- 
fowl. They were successful in banding 370 
l black ducks and 22 mallards. This practice 
' allows Wildlife Biologists to monitor mi¬ 
gratory waterfowl populations. During 
1976-77, the Unit concentrated on banding 
black ducks since the unit's greatest need 
> for information is in this area. 


For some time, the use of lead shot for 
hunting waterfowl in heavily hunted areas 
^ has been considered detrimental. In 1977, 
a research project was designed and con¬ 
ducted in cooperation with the Northeast 
Research Center for Wildlife Diseases to 
k investigate the range and severity of lead 
shot ingestion in Connecticut. 274 black 
ducks were tested for lead shot ingestion. 
Preliminary results indicate that some 
birds may have ingested lead from Connect- 
' icut waters, but the levels were lower than 
the national average and were probably 
documented from a few specific areas and 
not along the entire coast. The study will 
^ continue in 1978. 


, Connecticut's second regulated state land 
firearm deer hunting season and management 
K program was completed with 566 hunters 

participating in the archery, muzzleloader, 
and shotgun seasons. Harvest totals were 
107 deer during the archery season, 106 
. during the muzzleloader season and 438 

during the shotgun season. Revenue gener¬ 
ated from the sale of permits was $91,060 
while expenditures reported by all deer 
hunters was $1,094,760. No hunter related 
^ accidents were reported. Some problems 
developed during the state land selection 
► process. The most notable were late deliv¬ 
ery of the forms from the printing vendor 
•y and the loss of hundreds of important noti¬ 
fication cards in the mailing process. 

Habitat Management: Habitat management 
k, involves manipulating vegetative conditions 
to improve food and shelter for wildlife. 
Generally the value of vegetation decreases 
as it matures. Therefore, the unit's major 
effort is directed to maintaining quanti- 
^ ties of early stage vegetation. 


However, habitat improvement work on state- 
owned land, which includes clearing, annual 
fc and perennial planting, mowing and chemical 



spraying to control undesirable vegetation, 
has declined because of reduced operating 
funds. 

Twenty-seven thousand wildlife shrubs and 
70,000 trees were distributed to 20 sports¬ 
men's clubs throughout the state. The 
planting stock is raised at the Department 
nursery and is planted on the properties 
of landowners who cooperate with the state 
in its various programs. 

Nott Island, a 100 acre state-owned island 
in the Connecticut River, was used as an 
experimental dredge disposal site. Eight 
acres of the island were covered with the 
spoil material and seeded with a suitable 
forage mixture. The area is now providing 
food for resident and migratory wildlife. 

The Y.C.C. assisted in the development of 
a habitat management project for bog tur¬ 
tles, a species which is threatened with 
extinction in Connecticut and throughout 
the country. The project, the first of its 
kind, took place in an area where bog tur¬ 
tles are known to be found and was designed 
to restructure 1 1/2 acres of land into 
ideal bog turtle habitat. 

Artificial nesting structures are main¬ 
tained by the Unit for three species of 
breeding birds. This year 614 of the 1,125 
wood duck nesting boxes checked and main¬ 
tained were used by wood duck. Twenty 
purple martin houses were erected in var¬ 
ious areas along the coast and four addi¬ 
tional osprey platforms were erected. 

Osprey nesting showed encouraging signs. 
Thirteen young were successfully hatched 
this past year, a significant increase from 
an all-time low of four in 1973. 

Liberation and Propagation. Game birds are 
liberated to (a) restock an area where they 
once existed, (b) to supplement native 
populations and (c) to provide ample num¬ 
bers for hunting. During the year, 42,269 
pheasants were released during the fall in 
125 towns for both hunting and field trial 
purposes, 2,477 bob white quail were re¬ 
leased at four state dog training and field 
trial areas, and 1,000 chukar partridge 
were liberated in 33 towns. 

Propagation at the Franklin facility in¬ 
cluded the hatching, rearing and releasing 
of 425 dark strain mallard ducks. An ad¬ 
ditional 246 were saved as breeders. An 
experimental propagation program is being 
conducted with pintail ducks and blue 
winged teal with little success to date. 

Sixty-five mallards are being retained at 
the facility for waterfowl lead studies and 
a lymphatic study being carried out at the 
University of Connecticut. 

Public Service and Miscellaneous. Services 
are offered to the public, conservation 
organizations, other state agencies, and 
the federal government. Although wildlife 
nuisance complaints were too numerous to 


document, .341 complaints were serviced by 
volunteers, 109 dredging applications were 
reviewed and two major oil spills were 
investigated. 

The Unit issues several types of permits as 
required by law. During the past year the 
permits issued included 152 for possession 
of wild animals, 132 for custodianship of 
injured or immature wildlife, 566 for game 
breeding purposes, 43 for scientific col¬ 
lection, 36 for importation of wildlife 
into the state, 731 for shooting at the 
state-owned range in Cromwell, 23 for 
operating a hunting preserve, 29 for dog 

Hunting Forecast (Contfrom Pg.l) 

Waterfowl Season 

The big news this year for waterfowl- 
ers is that the federal government has im¬ 
posed a non-toxic shot zone between 1-95 
and the coast in New Haven and part of 
Fairfield counties. 

According to DeCarli, hunters using 
12-gauge shotguns may not take waterfowl 
with lead shot in this area. Hunters using 
shotguns with gauges other than 12-gauge 
may continue to use lead or other toxic shot 
he said. 

The southern boundary of the zone runs 
generally from Hammonasset Point in Madison 
to Rt. 113 in Stratford. For precise infor¬ 
mation on boundaries, consult the 1977-78 
Waterfowl Hunting Guide available at your 
Town Clerk's Office or from DEP's Informa¬ 
tion and Education Unit, Room 112, State 
Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut 
06115. 

DEP will be continuing its research 
into lead levels of ducks in Middlesex and 
New Haven Counties. This year both blood 
samples and gizzards will be analyzed--the 
blood samples for lead levels, the gizzards 
for lead shot. 

"We will be looking primarily at black 
ducks because that is the species which is 
presumed to be the most affected by inges¬ 
tion of lead shot," DeCarli said. 

"We would appreciate it if hunters 
would cooperate with our field men when 
they ask for blood samples and gizzards of 
bagged birds," he said. 

Grouse and Woodcock 

"We had a good breeding season last 
spring and seem to have a slight increase 
in the grouse population this year," DeCarli 
said. "We haven’t seen any major upswing, 
however, so hunting prospects will probably 
not be too much different than they were 
last year," he said. 

"As far as woodcock go, we had only a 
2% increase in last year's singing ground 
census, so there will probably be no major 
change from last year in the woodcock 
picture," DeCarli said. 


training area permits, and 16 for jack¬ 
lighting deer causing damage to crops. 

On September 26, the Unit sponsored its 
third National Hunting and Fishing Day at 
Franklin Swamp Wildlife Management Area to 
demonstrate to the general public the 
varied components of hunting and fishing. 
The thirty-five contributors which provided 
educational information and entertainment 
included other DEP Units, sportsmen's 
groups, private business, 4H groups, and 
other public organizations and individuals. 
One thousand people attended the day long 
session. 


Deer 

"The deer lottery was held earlier 
this year than it was last year, and the 
system seems to be running more smoothly," 
DeCarli said. 

Shotgun permits for state land were 
issued to 4,362 hunters for this season, 
and muzzleloader permits for state land 
were issued to 2,177 hunters. Last year 
1,811 state land shotgun permits and 1,396 
state land muzzleloader permits were issued. 

There is no limit on the number of 
archery licenses issued, and DeCarli said 
he expects the number this year to be about 
5,600 compared to 5,064 last year. Permits 
to hunt with a shotgun or muzzleloader on 
private land are likewise not limited, and 
the Wildlife Chief said he expects about 
3,500 will be issued, compared to 3,295 
last year. 

DeCarli said the number of state land 
firearm permits issued is based on two 
primary considerations -- providing quality 
hunting opportunities for Connecticut 
sportsmen, and restricting the take to stay 
within harvest limits which are safe for 
the state's deer herd. 

The total number of deer taken by 
hunters last year was 651 -- 375 bucks and 
276 does. In addition, 713 deer were re¬ 
ported killed by motor vehicles last year. 
The state's herd is estimated at 19,000 
animals. 

Squirrel and Rabbit 

"We have a bumper crop of squirrel 
this year," DeCarli said. "In fact it 
looks like we're back to the peak levels 
of the 1900's." 

He noted that the squirrel is probably 
the state's most underutilized game animal, 
and he encouraged hunters to take advantage 
of the fine sport bushytails provide. 

Unlike the squirrel, the rabbit popu¬ 
lation has apparently not changed substan¬ 
tially, according to DeCarli. 
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Two Workshop Series Offered 

Inland Wetlands: functions, values, decisions 


The Department of Environmental Pro¬ 
tection, in cooperation with the Connect¬ 
icut Audubon Society announces a new inland 
wetland workshop series. The workshops, 
designed especially for those making wet¬ 
land regulatory decisions, as well as other 
local officials and developers, will be re¬ 
peated in four locations after the initial 
assembly, October 22, in Fairfield County. 

The day-long program will include an 
early morning presentation on the physical, 
ecological, and cultural characteristics 
and values of wetlands, with a discussion 
of soil, hydrologic engineering, and plant 
community functions and interactions. By 
late morning, the participants will be sub¬ 
divided into evaluation teams, each led by 
an experienced wetland permit analyst. 

Each team will be responsible for reviewing 
a hypothetical permit application. The 
team leader will familiarize his group with 
available resource materials, administra¬ 
tive aids, and detailed evaluation tech¬ 
niques . 

After lunch, each group will perform 
field evaluations of local wetland systems 
for which hypothetical development plans 
have been prepared. The groups will delin¬ 
eate the specific values of the wetlands 
inspected, and determine the impact of the 
proposed development on those values. Reg¬ 
istration will be $3 per person, and due to 
the individualized nature of the program, 
enrollment will be limited. For details 
call either Ellen Frye of DEP (566-3540) 


Hartford; or Les Corey or Dave Emerson at 
the Connecticut Audubon Society (259-6305) 
Fairfield. 


1. FAIRFIELD COUNTY 
Saturday, Oct. 22, 1977 
Location: Connecticut Audubon 

Center 

2325 Burr St. 

Fairfield, Conn. 

2. LITCHFIELD COUNTY 
Saturday, Nov. 5, 1977 
Location: Litchfield Nature Center 

and Museum 

Route 25 

Litchfield, Conn. 

3. HARTFORD and TOLLAND COUNTIES 
Saturday, April 15, 1978 
Location: Westmoor Park 

Flagg Rd. 

West Hartford, Conn. 

4. WINDHAM and NEW LONDON COUNTIES 
Saturday, April 29, 1978 
Location: Unit Headquarters 

Pachaug State Forest 

Route 49 

Voluntown, Conn. 


5. NEW HAVEN and MIDDLESEX COUNTIES 
Saturday, June 3, 1978 
Location: Wallingford Town Hall 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Local Control of Land Use in Connecticut 


i 


This fall, Litchfield and Hartford 
County areas will be the targets for the 
new Connecticut Department of Environ¬ 
mental Protection/University of Connecticut 
Cooperative Extension Service workshop 
series, "An Education Program for Community 
Officials in Local Control of Land Use in 
Connecticut." 

This series was initiated last spring 
as a pilot program for towns in parts of 
Tolland and Hartford Counties (see July/ 
August issues of Citizens’ Bulletin). 
Speakers for these workshops will include 
professionals from the DEP, University of 
Connecticut, USDA Soil Conservation Ser¬ 
vice, local government, the legal profes¬ 
sion, and private associations. 


The new workshop series will consist 
of five evening sessions from 7:30 to 10 
k p.m., one additional evening session on 
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Federal and State Environmental programs 
and regulation, and three all day Saturday 
field trips. Local officials may register 
for one of two program options: Plan A, 
which consists of the five evening sessions 
only or Plan B, which is the entire, more 
in-depth, program. 

Workshop I will be a discussion of the 
municipal land use decision making process. 
Discussion will center on formulating and 
maintaining town plans of development, zon¬ 
ing ordinances, and other regulations which 
can contribute to environmentally sound 
land use decisions. The informational in¬ 
puts and decision making processes will be 
stressed. 

Workshop II will be a session on nat¬ 
ural resource systems and their relation¬ 
ship to natural and political boundaries. 
This will be a lecture and discussion on 


the various kinds of natural systems, their 
influence on each other, and the problem of 
overlapping political boundaries. To 
understand the long and short term implica¬ 
tions of decisions made on proposed land 
use changes, local officials should be 
familiar with the functions of natural 
systems and seek to obtain the appropriate 
information as a basis for decisions made. 
This session and subsequent sessions will 
attempt to provide participants with this 
kind of background information. 

Workshop III will be on evaluating 
land use proposals. Utilizing case exam¬ 
ples, lecturers and participants will ex¬ 
plore (1) how to determine what types of 
developments specific sites will support 
and (2) the possibilities of determining 
off-site environmental impacts of develop¬ 
ment proposals. 

Workshop IV will review the federal, 
state, and municipal laws and regulations 
that limit or enhance local land use con¬ 
trol. Professor Terry Tondro of the Univer¬ 
sity of Connecticut Law School and Attorney 
Thomas P. Byrne will be on hand to discuss 
the powers and duties of local officials 
and the legal tools available to implement 
environmentally sound land use decisions. 
Cooperation among community officials will 
also be covered. 

Workshop V, the last evening workshop, 
will explore current cases facing the towns 
present at the workshops. Participants 
will be asked to present cases which are 
problems in their towns. While all of the 
sessions will encourage group discussion 
and idea exchange, the fifth session will 
be specifically organized to maximize group 
discussion and idea exchange. 

There will be an additional special 
evening session on Federal and State regu¬ 
lations and programs for pollution control. 
Speakers will be from DEP regulatory units 
such as Air Compliance and Solid Waste. 

The first Saturday field trip will 
center on earth materials use capabilities. 
There will be discussions and observations 
of various soils and geological situations 
with lectures on their capabilities for 
on-site sewage disposal and development and 
erosion and sedimentation control prac¬ 
tices . 

The second field demonstration will be 
a bus tour along a river basin in the 
Farmington River Watershed to observe the 
interactions between various human activi¬ 
ties (i.e., sewage treatment plants, on¬ 
site sewage disposal, sanitary landfills, 
flood control projects, and groundwater 
development). 

The final field trip will be a few 
case studies of specific development pro¬ 
posals. This will entail on-site reviews 
with an emphasis on environmental impact 
analysis. 


Participants who complete the entire 
program will receive three Continuing Edu¬ 
cation Credits (CEU) from the University of 
Connecticut Continuing Education Extension 
Division and a Certificate of Completion. 

Registration is $50 per town which 
covers all town officials. Individuals 
may register for Plan A for $10 or Plan B 
for $15. No more than $50 will be accepted 
from any one town. 

The workshop series will continue in 
the spring in the Windham and Tolland 
County areas. 

For further information write or phone 
Ellen Frye, DEP, State Office Building, 

Rm. 555, Hartford, Connecticut 06115, Tel. 
566-3540. 


Fall 1977 Workshop Schedule 


Session Date Time Location 

Workshop I Oct. 11 7:30-10 PM Litchfield 

Ext. Cen. 

Workshop I Oct. 12 7:30-10 PM Hartford 

Ext. Cen. 

Workshop II Oct. 18 7:30-10 PM Litchfield 

Ext. Cen. 

Workshop II Oct. 19 7:30-10 PM Hartford 

Ext. Cen. 

Workshop III Oct. 25 7:30-10 PM Litchfield 

Ext. Cen. 

Workshop III Oct. 26 7:30-10 PM Hartford 

Ext. Cen. 

Workshop IV Nov. 3 7:30-10 PM Litchfield 

Ext. Cen. 

Workshop IV Nov. 2 7:30-10 PM Hartford 

Ext. Cen. 

Special Nov. 10 7:30-10 PM To be 

Workshop announced 

Workshop V Nov. 15 7:30-10 PM Litchfield 

Ext. Cen. 

Workshop V Nov. 16 7:30-10 PM Hartford 

Ext. Cen. 

Field Day I Oct. 15 9 AM- 4 PM To be 

announced 

Field Day II Oct. 29 9 AM- 4 PM To be 

announced 

Field Day III Nov. 19 9 AM- 4 PM To be 

announced 


DEP Citizens’ Bulletin 

Published eleven times a year by the Department 
of Environmental Protection. Yearly subscription 
$2.00. 2nd class postage paid at Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut. Funds are also provided through a 
federal grant from the Office of Coastal Zone 
Management under the Coastal Zone Management Act 
of 1972. Please forward any address change im¬ 
mediately. 

Bulletin material may be reprinted without per¬ 
mission provided credit is given, unless other¬ 
wise noted. Address all communications to the 
Editor, DEP Citizens' Bulletin , Department of 
Environmental Protection, Room 112, State Office 
Building, Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 


Water Compliance 


Permits Issued 

► Air Compliance 

July 1 

Jeneric Industries 
, RX Jeneric Gold Co. 

^ Permit to operate an incinerator in 
Wallingford. 

July 9 

k Armco Steel 
U.S. Polymeric 

Permit to operate an incinerator in 
Stamford. 

r July 12 

Housatonic Ever-Float, Inc. 

Permit to construct drying ovens in Shelton. 

► July 12 

Housatonic Ever-Float, Inc. 

Permit to operate drying ovens in Shelton. 

July 19 

► New Haven Water Co. 

Permit to construct a gas turbine 
generator in North Branford. 

^ July 19 

New Haven Water Co. 

Permit to operate a gas turbine 
generator in North Branford. 

July 23 

Olin Corporation 
Metals Research Laboratories 
Permit to construct a boiler in New Haven. 

July 23 

Olin Corporation 
Metals Research Laboratories 
^ Permit to operate a boiler in New Haven. 

August 1 

Combustion Equipment Assoc., Inc. 

Resource Recovery Facility Permit to 
^ construct a boiler in Bridgeport. 


Setpember 26 

J. Reid and Neva Palmer Johnson 
Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
450 gallons per day of treated domestic 
sewage to the Quanaduck Cove Watershed 
in the Town of Stonington. 

September 26 

Mr. ^ Mrs. Charles Stachelberg, Jr. 
Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
an average flow of 350 gallons per 
day of treated domestic sewage to the 
Long Island Sound Watershed in the 
Town of Guilford. 

September 26 
S. B. Penick 5 Co. 

Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
neutralized acid wastewaters to the 
Quinnipiac River Watershed in the 
Town of Wallingford. 

September 26 

Mr. Edward Herbert 

Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
sanitary sewage to the Farmington River 
Watershed in the Town of Canton. 

Water Resources 

Tidal Wetlands 

July 29 

Howard K. Allen, No.67 

Permits to maintain 200 cubic yards 

of rock, gravel and loam in Milford. 

August 29 

Robert Fisk, Jr. No.68 
Permit to construct a dock over salt 
marsh bordering Goodwives River 
in Darien. 

August 25 

Clinton Development Commission, No.69 
Permit to fill a small portion of 
Wetlands and erect a retaining wall 
and bank thereon in Clinton. 


August 3 

The Southern Connecticut Gas Co. 

Permit to construct a vaporizer in Milford. 

August 12 
Fuller Properties 

Permit to construct an incinerator 
in Suffield. 

August 21 
Pfizer Inc. 

Chemicals Division 

Permits to construct 5 process tanks 
in Groton. 

August 21 
Pfizer Inc. 

Chemicals Division 

Permit to construct a centrifuge in Groton. 

August 21 
Pfizer Inc. 

Chemical Division 

Permit to construct a filter press 
ventilator in Groton. 


September 21 

William A. Warge, No.70 

Permit to expand an existing landfill 

in Phragmites Marsh in Fairfield 

Inland Wetlands 

September 19 

Development Assoc., No.462 

Permit to fill a Wetland for a proposed 

subdivision in Wallingford. 

September 19 

Socrates Mihalakos, No.465 
Permit to cross a watercourse with a 
sanitary sewer and install culverts 
in Wallingford. 

September 26 

Town of Wallingford, No.467 

Permit to replace existing drainage 

culverts on Old Durham Road in Wallingford. 

September 21 

City of Bridgeport, No.468 

Permit to cross Island Brook for the 

construction of sanitary sewer. 

See Public Hearing Supplement for Other Permits. 
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Nature is filled with surprises. When 
the leaves have begun to turn and fall is 
definitely in progress, the Witch Hazel re¬ 
verses the pattern of nearly all seed 
plants. It is about this time that it pro¬ 
duces a rather strange looking yellow 
flower which might go unnoticed if one is 
not alert. This small blossom is ribbon¬ 
like and in some cases it curls up and per¬ 
sists on the plant all winter. Sometimes 
the flower is delayed until the leaves have 
fallen and snow has appeared; hence one of 
its common names is Winterbloom. 

This is not the only surprise that 
Witch Hazel has to offer. Some specimens 
may have fruit persent which is in the form > 
of a capsule. This capsule is capable of 
discharging its four large seeds with con¬ 
siderable force up to distances of 20 feet. 
These fruit are formed from the flowers * 
produced one year before and they usually 
erupt when they dry out as it begins to get 
cold. 

Two types of aphid galls often affect 
the leaves and twig buds. One looks like 
an inverted cone, the other like a burr. 

In each case, the aphids spend part of 
their life on the Witch Hazel and part on . 
Black Birch. 

The Indians are given credit for the 
discovery of a use for the dried leaves and 
bark. This has led to the development of , 
the now familiar Witch Hazel Lotion, still 
in use for bruises, bites and muscular 
stiffness. 

The forked branches of Witch Hazel 
were a favorite as a divining rod for those 
interested in water-witching -- a technique 
which in some strange way attempted to in¬ 
dicate the presence of underground water. 

Many mammals and birds make the seeds, 
buds or twigs part of their diet. 
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